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THE ETHICS OF EMPIRE 1 

MR. HOBHOUSE'S Democracy and Reaction — a work which 
has attracted much attention and has inspired fruitful discus- 
sion — is essentially a party pamphlet. The characterization 
will not be regarded as disparaging when it is remembered that writings 
of Burke which have taken high rank as contributions to political phil- 
osophy originated as party pamphlets. A series of articles which 
appeared in the London Speaker form the nucleus about which the 
present work has grown, and the purpose is plainly a vindication of the 
traditional principles of British Liberalism. In performing his task 
the author makes an inquiry as to the ethical principles that should 
control public policy, and it is this which gives the work its marked 
value. The effect produced by it was intensified by the appearance in 
close sequence of an elaborate review by Mr. John Morley, 2 in which 
the causes of the decay of Liberalism were analyzed. On this branch 
of Mr. Hobhouse's subject a later reviewer renders his best service to 
readers by referring them to Mr. Morley's masterly discussion. 

The touch of the work on American politics is most strongly felt in 
another branch of the subject — that relating to the ethics of empire. 
Mr. Hobhouse holds that while the old humanitarian ideals are some- 
times regarded as having been exploded by evolutionary science, yet on 
deeper examination it will be found that " the theory of evolution 
which was supposed to undermine them proves to be their most effective 
philosophical support." Before considering the specific conclusions 
which Mr. Hobhouse reaches in regard to imperial policy, it may be 
well to examine the case from the objective basis in which he finds 
philosophical support. We are thus referred to natural law for a clue 
to the principles that should determine relations between different 
peoples. 

By the term " empire," in this discussion, is meant simply extension of 
the authority of any people over other peoples. This correlates the 
process with the universal tendency of organisms to extend into the 
media one of another, and gives a biological explanation of the fact — 
everywhere and always historically evident — that empire issues naturally 

•Democracy and Reaction. By L. T. Hobhouse. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1905. — vii, 244 pp. 
'In The Nineteenth Century and After, March and April, 1905. 
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from supremacy within any sphere. It is a process not necessarily 
connected with intention or desire. Numerous historical examples of 
this might be given did space permit, but it may be enough to point to 
the present plight of the United States, oppressed with imperial respon- 
sibilities which it never contemplated and cordially dislikes. The rise 
of empire is traceable to the operation of the universal instinct of self- 
preservation, involving both subsistence and defense : subsistence to 
carry on the vital functions; defense, to avoid becoming the prey of 
other beings. Advancement proceeds concurrently on both lines, and 
hence we find that high industrial efficiency is associated with high mili- 
tary efficiency. Complex agencies of subsistence, such as a highly 
organized society requires, necessitate corresponding agencies of de- 
fense or, in other words, military and naval forces so organized as to 
be readily disposable as occasion may prompt. Such organs appear in 
society by the operation of the same laws of organic development that 
have given claws to the lion and talons to the eagle. 

Describing the process in political phraseology, we may say that 
national development implies extension of national interests, and exten- 
sion of national interests creates a need for agencies for their protection. 
If such agencies rest upon national resources so great as to be supreme 
within any sphere, a condition is created from which empire issues. It 
is conceivable that potential ability to wield empire might exist with- 
out exercise of it (the case of China might be cited), but it is not con- 
ceivable that such renunciation should take place without impairment 
of ability. In such case national interests are exposed to such treat- 
ment as may be meted out to them by other powers, actuated by 
consideration of their own interests, and are subject to attack and 
disturbance from casual outbreaks of rapacity. Agencies of national 
subsistence are correspondingly conditioned and limited, with results 
affecting national vitality. There are historic instances of the existence 
of tenacious and widespread growths of industrialism without con- 
comitant militarism , but such growths have always afforded pasture for 
predaciousness. The history of countries inhabited by peoples deficient 
in militarism is an account of successive waves of subjugation. But no 
high type of industrialism has ever been evolved by such peoples. 

From the influence of subjective prepossessions it may be denied 
that the process here described is part of the providential order 
the world, and it may be denounced as a moral aberration to 
be resisted on humanitarian grounds ; but when we form our opinions 
upon historical evidence and not from our own notions of what 
ought to be, the rise of empire appears to have the constancy of 
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natural law. At the same time historical evidence shows that the pro- 
cess has been an agency of ethical advance. Stable empire rests on 
industrial efficiency, so that high civilization and high militarism go 
together. Hence we find that throughout the history of the world 
great periods of industrialism are associated with some particular sway 
of empire. It was under the pax Romana that the industrialism of 
the ancient world reached its greatest development. The peace de- 
scribed in Milton's "Hymn of the Nativity" existed because mili- 
tarism was master of the situation, maintaining an environment in 
which industrialism could flourish and form its own ideals. When 
Roman militarism broke down it was replaced by that of the Franks ; 
when this in its turn failed, anarchy ensued, from which the world was 
rescued by the reestablishment of militarism in the national monarchies. 
The greatest development of industrialism that the world has ever 
known is that which exists to-day in the British empire ; and this is 
due to the pax Britannica, which is suppressing predaciousness and 
opening industrial opportunity over a greater area of the world than 
was ever before brought under one system of rule. To the existence 
of that empire governed by people of our own race , we owe no small 
part of our own national greatness and prosperity. The advance of 
civilization is a history, not of the suppression of force, but of the reg- 
ulation and systematizing of force. The growth of international law 
has come about through adjustments of empire. The extension of 
civilized empire is now tending to bring the whole world under the 
dominion of international law, and to suppress disorder, limit the area 
of warfare and enlarge industrial opportunity. 

The decay of empire is, however, a phenomenon quite as much in 
evidence as the rise of empire. If empire drains the resources of a 
nation without replenishing them, it exhausts its economic basis. His- 
tory abounds with warnings of the risks of empire. It is quite true 
that, for better or worse, empire powerfully reacts upon the character 
of national institutions. The moral to be drawn is not that futile en- 
deavor should be made to avoid imperial responsibility when it presents 
itself, but that attention should be given to consideration of the means 
by which the responsibility may be safely borne. Power can not be 
separated from responsibility. It is not the responsibility that is in- 
jurious but error in discharging it. 

Extra-territorial control of any kind is essentially an imperial func- 
tion, but so long as it is occasional and temporary its operations do not 
ordinarily attract general notice or address the public consciousness. 
When emergency arises something must be done, and popular instinct 
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exacts of authority responsibility for results. Energetic action in de- 
fense of national interests always commands popular approval. The 
difficult point is that relating to extension of empire involving regular 
jurisdiction and administrative duty. Intervention is apt to lead on to 
occupation. Overthrow of sovereignty transfers responsibility to the 
sovereignty that has asserted its control. It is morally impossible to 
get rid of such responsibility ; for, whatever arrangement may be made , 
the maker thereof can no more escape responsibility for results than 
effect can be disconnected from cause. The only point on which 
choice is really possible is as regards imperial policy. Upon what 
principle, then, shall imperial policy be formed so as to be ethically 
sound? 

If the right of empire be resolvable into the right of self-preservation,, 
it follows that the just and proper sphere of empire is limited to the 
exercise of the right of self-preservation. That is to say, no people 
has any right to interfere in the affairs of any other people save only 
as may be necessary for self-preservation. Putting the case affirma- 
tively, it may be said that the suppression of predaciousness and the 
opening of industrial opportunity comprise the whole duty of empire. 
Questions of institutions and forms of government are of only incidental 
importance. Every people has a right to its own interpretation of 
liberty and to its own forms of authority, so far as these are compati- 
ble with the principle noted. As Burke said, in one of his great 
speeches against imperial oppression : ' ' The general character and 
situation of a people must determine what sort of government is fitted 
for them. That, nothing else can or ought to determine." 

Omitting sheer predaciousness, which soon exhausts itself by exhaust- 
ing its economic basis, as has been frequently illustrated in the history 
of Asiatic conquest, it may be said that aberrations of empire fall 
within two categories: (i) the inculcation of religious ideals; (2) 
the inculcation of moral and political ideals. Motives of the first class 
have been discredited by bitter experience ; but motives of the second 
class are strongly operative. Indeed, it is in them that Mr. Hobhouse 
claims to discover the ethical principle of imperial policy. He says : 

Can we, rejecting alike the rule of force, or bare expediency, and the doc- 
trine of the abstract rights of peoples, find a concrete principle adaptable 
to the variation of circumstances and yet always and essentially a principle 
not of force but of justice ? Now it happens such a principle was laid down 
for English Liberals with great clearness and applied with admirable sin- 
cerity over a long career by the greatest of their leaders [pp. 188, 189]. 
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Mr. Hobhouse proceeds to give illustrations from Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches, from which it is to be gathered that the rule of imperial 
policy is that it should be ' ' associated with the cause of justice, with 
opposition to oppression, with respect for national rights, with honor- 
able commercial enterprise." Can such a description be rightly called 
a concrete principle, when all its terms might need to be defined in any 
case that might arise? It is not conceivable that any particular policy 
will ever be recommended on the ground that it is unjust, oppressive, 
disrespectful to national rights and dishonorable in its commercialism. 
All the Gladstonian formula really amounts to is a counsel to be good, 
and that is not particularly helpful when the very thing to be decided 
is what is the good course to pursue. The difficulty in which Mr. 
Hobhouse leaves us is increased by the fact that he goes on to say that 
the rule is not to be construed as requiring non-interference. 

On the contrary, it makes room on due occasion for a more positive policy, 
and by it Mr. Gladstone was led quite logically to intervene in the affairs 
of foreign nations, and intervene with effect at certain moments. The 
Gladstonian theory is simply that men regarded as the members or as the 
rulers of a state do not cease to be, either as respects their rights or their 
duties, the subject of the moral law [p. 192]. 

But where in all this is the concrete principle of universal application? 
How is "due occasion" to be determined? Whose formulation of 
" the moral law " is to be the standard of behavior? Careful consider- 
ation of what Mr. Hobhouse has to say fails to discover that he has 
reached any objective basis of ethics or that he advances any general 
principle that does not turn out to be a subjective concept. His 
argument is that the ethical progress of mankind has established ideals 
of right and duty that should control all social relations, those between 
different peoples and different states as well as those between individual 
members of the same society. But the existence of moral obligation is 
not in question. What is in question is the rule or principle to be ap- 
plied in determining and discharging moral obligation. In times when 
inculcation of religious ideals was an imperial motive of great force, 
such a principle was made clear and simple by the supposed duty of 
upholding true and suppressing false religion. Does it introduce a new 
principle of right or justify intervention by one people in the affairs of 
another, if moral and political ideals be substituted for religious ideals? 
If that principle be admitted, what rule is then to govern its application 
save the rule of force which Mr. Hobhouse repudiates? Since all that 
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the proposition demands by its terms is that wielders of empire shall 
believe in its superiority to opposing organizations of authority and dif- 
ferent systems of culture, the principle justifies Mohammedan empire 
— which Mr. Hobhouse reprobates — quite as effectually as civilized 
empire. Has any Mahdi ever made trouble for the British government, 
who did not believe in his sacred mission? 

Subjective impressions as to the relative superiority of different 
types of social and political organization can not furnish any scientific 
criterion. From the law of its being every type must instinctively feel 
that it is the true type and that other types are aberrant so far as they 
are different. We have no doubt as to the superiority of Western 
civilization as compared with Chinese culture ; neither have the 
Chinese any doubt as to the superiority of their ancient culture over 
the rough and tough barbarism of the West. The Brahmins of India 
regard their English rulers somewhat as the cultured Romans in the 
decadence of the empire regarded the barbarian chiefs who ruled over 
them. The attitude of the Moslem world to Christendom is one of 
hatred or disdain. The military superiority of civilization is a com- 
paratively recent fact and of itself proves nothing more than physical 
supremacy. Suppose the yellow race should gain military ascendency 
in the world under Japanese leadership, would that confer upon them 
the right to make their moral and political ideals a principle of justice , 
entitling them to intervene in the affairs of other countries for the sake 
of inculcating those ideals and correcting departures from them ? 

The fact that the principle formulated by Mr. Hobhouse is able to in- 
spire great moral enthusiasm , with corresponding intensity of reproba- 
tion for those who venture to question it, is no stronger proof of its 
validity than was the like emotional fervor formerly excited by inculca- 
tion of religious ideals as an imperial motive. Both classes of motives 
rest alike on subjective concepts, and one is no more valid than the 
other. It is a tendency of thought, for which pyschology readily ac- 
counts, to regard municipal fitness as evidence of universal propriety; 
and it is just because Liberal administration is prone to such illusions 
that it is so apt to be incompetent and disastrous in external affairs, 
although in internal affairs it can show great and beneficent achieve- 
ment. Recognition of the cause of Liberal failure, however, is likely 
to be slow and difficult. It took many hard knocks to beat the idea of 
religious tolerance into the heads of rulers ; and the lesson of moral 
and political tolerance is yet to be learned. The way in which events 
are unfolding in Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines indicates that 
material for a sad chapter of history may be supplied by the efforts of 
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the people of the United States to spread what they are pleased to 
describe as self-government and to make-over other peoples according 
to their own moral pattern. Meanwhile, if we may judge from 
analogous characteristics of the period in which the religious motive of 
empire prevailed, it will be almost impossible to obtain consideration of 
the matter from any other point of view than that our own moral and 
political ideals constitute an absolute- principle of justice. Disastrous 
results in dealing with other people will be accounted for in the same 
way in which we now shirk responsibility for our failure with the 
negroes — by putting the blame on their peculiar characteristics. Such 
logic is like that of the clumsy tailor who argued that the clothes he 
made were all right but the man did not happen to fit them . 

If, however, the right of empire is resolvable into the right of self- 
preservation, then we have a firm objective basis on which to found 
imperial policy. There is then no room for any policy of assimilation, 
benevolent or otherwise. We have no right to interfere with race 
habits, culture, morality or institutions, save as may be necessary to 
suppress predatory tendencies. Effective police control is the first 
duty. But the opening of industrial opportunity is a correlated duty. 
When we prevent a people from living by rapine, we must enable them 
to live by industry. The engineer should accompany the policeman. 
Administration conducted on such principles has effected profound 
transformations without any direct pressure upon the people apart from 
the suppression of disorder and the punishment of crime. The gradual 
change in the environment thus brought about reacts on the character 
of the people, and the sequence of development follows its natural 
order. When in 1875 British administrators took charge of the Malay 
peninsula, the start was not made by turning a host of school teachers 
into the country to introduce a new language and remodel native ideas ; 
there was no attempt made to set up an imported framework of govern- 
ment and to crush the people into moral pulp for the purpose of mould- 
ing them into this framework; on the contrary, the policy was to 
consult native ideas and prejudices as much as possible and to facilitate 
development on purely native lines. There is now an extensive system 
of vernacular schools, but it has grown up in sequence to industrial 
development, and it reflects the higher ideals of life that have arisen 
under the influence of peace and prosperity. Like methods of admin- 
tration have produced similar results under British rule in Egypt, under 
Russian rule in Central Asia, under French rule in Northern Africa and 
under Japanese rule in Formosa. 

The relations between peoples which arise under the operation of 
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such imperial principles resemble those which frequently occur between 
different organisms and which the biologists call symbiosis, or living 
together. This is a condition in which different organisms minister 
each to the other's welfare and derive reciprocal benefits from the vital 
association. There are reasons for believing that no other kind of 
permanent relationship between the white race and other races is scien- 
tifically possible. Unless empire accomplishes such adjustment of 
interests, it is doomed to failure and will be a source of immense mis- 
chief while it lasts. The colored races of Asia and Africa will never be 
extruded from their natural habitats by the spread of the white race, 
nor will they ever be denatured by any ordeals to which they may be 
subjected by superior force. 

If these considerations are sound, the colonial policy of the United 
States is iniquitous, not because it asserts empire but because it violates 
the ethics of empire. What Chief Justice Marshall termed "American 
empire" is a jurisdictional fact. In the Insular Cases the supreme 
court of the United States adopted the phrase as descriptive of the rela- 
tionship between the United States and its territories, whether contigu- 
ous or distant. The decision of the court is as sound in ethics as it is 
in law. Everywhere and always empire is an incident of supremacy 
within any sphere. It is the universal law of organic development. 
But it will make an immense difference in the consequences of empire 
what shall be the guiding principle of its policy. In making the incul- 
cation of our own moral and political ideals the rule of American empire 
regardless of circumstances, we have entered on a course that can lead 
only to disaster. But at present the very characteristics of our policy 
which are wrong are vaunted as its merit and as its justification, while 
attack upon it generally passes by the details to strike at the funda- 
mental fact of empire, which is perfectly sound. Doubtless the time 
will come when there will be a clearer perception of national duty, but 
meanwhile there will be much to suffer and much to learn. 

Henry Jones Ford. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 



